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National Self-Satisfaction 


MERICA’S ethical position appears far from secure to- 
day, for, as many thoughtful men have pointed out, the 
challenge of Communism is a response to the failures 

of Christians who have forgotten the revolutionary demands 
of their faith. The weakness of America’s position 
stems from the self-satisfaction of its people, who assume that 
they are quite as virtuous as anyone can be and love their 
fellowmen as much as anyone should, and thus mistake their 
partial and incomplete achievements for absolute and uncon- 
ditional success. And this, in the perspective of the Bible, 
is sin. Religion is not a private, purely personal 
and painless pathway to heaven. It is “‘merely 
the final battleground between God and man’s self-esteem.”’ 
Only by acknowledging his dependence on God, therefore, can 
the individual American avoid the sin of regarding himself 
as more important than anyone else and acquire the con- 
trition through which all enlargements of brotherhood and 
justice are attained. His aspirations to these ends cannot be 
sustained without inspiration from a higher dimension. For 
Christians that inspiration flows from the Cross, the symbol 
of love of God and man which hovers over all imperfect human 
harmonies as an ultimate and ever-receding ideal.—LIN- 
COLN BARNETT, in God and the American People. Ladies’ 


Home Journal. (See page 3.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Stuart Currie Not Afraid of Word “Catholic” 





‘Let the Creed Stand’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Please allow me to express my lack of 


geted service. During the first year not 
only was there a large increase in benevo- 
lences giving to the Assembly’s agencies, 
but also there was a very marked and 


baptized in our church. At the conclusijoj 
of the service I realized that 14 of them 
were girls! Perhaps we are feminine be. 
cause we are born that way. 

Then to show how cosmopolitan our 
church is, of the 15 children, they came 
from eight different cities and five differ. 
ent states: New Bern, 6; New York City, 
Trenton, N. J., Sumter, S. C., Springfielg 
and Beverly, Mass., 1 each; Greenville and 


OL 


sympathy with Mr. Emurian’s proposal gratifying increase in all the work of Kinston, N. C., 2 each. roe 
that we find a substitute for the word the local causes. F. HUBERT MORRIS. Vol. 


“Catholic” in the Apostles’ Creed (OUT- 
LOOK, Oct. 25). It would seem, by anal- 
ogy, that we must relinquish our use of, 
or alter such Biblical expressions as “the 
church of God” and “the churches of 
Christ,” since they have been appropriate 
by or abandoned to other Christian groups; 
or, inasmuch as the concept of “Kingdom” 
is foreign to us republicans and demo- 


Under the continuing and inspiring lea- 
dership of Col. Roy lLeCraw, director, 
guided and undergirded by the Steward- 
ship office of our Assembly in Atlanta and 
its able secretary, Dr. Jas. G. Patton, Jr., 
the Program of Progress will lead us into 
higher levels of attainment. More than 
a million dollars in cash has come in. 
Other millions have been pledged through 





New Bern, N. C. 


Reprints of Calvin Article 


WESTERN UNION 
RUSH 150 REPRINTS “JOHN CALVIN 
AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES” By 
LEITH, OUTLOOK, OCTOBER 25. 
J. M. BEMISS, 








F 


crats, perhaps we should alter the phrase the budgets of the churches. We are get- LIBERTY, MO. 
in the Lord’s prayer which reads “thy ting out of a pre-war conception of aicheee ee Hen. ee eee ” 
kingdom come.” and on to a postwar basis. Everything Cf Gly asticic has been repeinted, Tie Op: 
Surely the Westminster divines had costs more now. So does our benevolent *®@"®*ts will be supplied at five cont 
more reason to fear popular misconstruc- service at home and abroad. each. 
tion of the word “Catholic,” yet they en- This is our opportunity providentially. . : shi 
dorsed the Creed as being agreeable to provided to get our pose overseas up Wine at Communion “a 
the word of God and encouraged it use, out of the rubble piles after the war years TO THE OUTLOOK: nibs 
not even balking at “he descended into when our energies were occupied else- I notice in the October 18 OUTLOOK op 
hell.” where, and to expend our service at home that John A. Kerstein has a letter about 
“Catholic” is the precise, and the his- jn keeping with the enormous develop- smoking and drinking. I am 87 years of 
torical word. It is used by (Eusebius, in ments about us. This inspiring program old. I have never smoked my first cigar 
the Creeds of Cyril of Jerusalem, and in js lifting the levels of our expectation and Or used the weed in any way, but I do not the 
the Creed of the Apostolic Constitutions our achievement as a church. feel about smoking as about drinking. 
even before its use in the final and re- Atlanta, Ga. H. KPRR TAYLOR. Before I was 25 years old I had a com- ( 
ceived text of the Apostles’ Creed. mission to organize lodges of Good Tem- Tay 
I say, Let the Creed stand. To para- plars. Pussyfoot Johnson was my closest ( 
phrase Dickens, “The wisdom of our an- Sermon Starters boyhood friend. My brother married his Cat 
cestors is in the formula; and my unhal-) »wo »HE OUTLOOK: sister. I have done all I could to keep for 
lowed hands shall not disturb it.” Thanks for the sermon suggestion in liquor out. 
STUART D. CURRIE. the October 4 OUTLOOK. “Prisoners of I will say that I am disturbed by strong 
Taylor, Texas. the Unimportant” created more interest Wine in communion. Please ask Jesus 
, on the part of our members than any ser- post tye _— io ieee I 
1 mon delivered recently. ” a See ~ ° % 
Support the Program of Progress! You have asked in your readers’ poll 2 lati 
NOTE: In a letter to this paper, H. Kerr what we would like to see added to THE Big Hand the 
Taylor, whose resignation as executive OUTLOOK. This idea of sermon sugges- TO THE OUTOOK. son 
secretary of the Program of Progress, ef- tions appeals to me, and in this day of This is my first letter to an editor and 
fective January 1, was reported here last’ trying to spread yourself between being a yet I feel that you deserve a big hand “ 
week, calls for sustained support of the pastor, student worker, and preacher, it in what you are trying to do and what ean 
program as indicated below.—Eds. is certainly a joy to have these sermon you are doing for the Southern Presbyte- can 
starters. This is not to suggest that this rian Church. offi 
TO THE OUTLOOK: is the first sermonic material that I have You asked your readers to express their lic 
The Program of Progress has been and acquired from THE OUTLOOK, for I am opinion about the features of THE OUT- “ 
continues to be a great inspiration and constantly drawing on you and your in- LOOK, placing them in 1-2-3 order. This to 
blessing to our church. It has brought’ dispensable paper. Thank you again for is hard to do, since'I read all of them gio 
new life to our entire denomination. It your great ministry to the church. . I do especially like the sermons that Pre 
magnifies evangelism, church budgets, and The most important thing to have been you feature and Sus glad that you get sail pur 
stewardship of life. It has great spirit- done in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK frou such outstanding ailen as Oscar aga 
ual goals as well as financial. in the past five years is: (1) Work for 43), ..welder (Oct. 11). I do think you spe 
The current emphasis in this second continued Federal Council affiliation; (2) have given us a happy combination of @ tier 
year of the movement has been the chan- Publication of special issues .. . (3) thoughtful and inspirational paper. sho 
nelling of its influence into the regular Preparing for, reporting and interpreting Sometime ago you asked for the names abr 
processes of our church, its programs, General Assembly meetings. ... of people to be featured in “We Presby- 
conferences, churches, and into the regu- MINISTER. terians.” I would like to see fea- 
lar stewardship budgets and other ar- ina ; 
rangements. es a 
The Program of Progress is not a mere Feminine Church? Yours for wisi Banca porta Cat 
overall financial campaign. It is a unique TO THE OUTLOOK: sila nd Miia ciara rete ay fis 
undergirding of all the work of the . I have read — ong —_ te pies sib eats F adie saic 
church, emphasizing and lifting into larger are a feminine church. Here is additiona ‘ . 
significance the regular work of the whole evidence of that fact. Readers’ Generosity . 
denomination, including all of its bud- Yesterday afternoon 15 children were vo THRE OUTLOOK: * 
THE OUTLOOK means so much to mé tio’ 
that my copies are often marked and rou 
VEENS COLLEGE passed on from time to time... . ‘ 
Q G. CHALMERS McDERMID. for 
Charlotte 7, N. ©. Charleston, S. C. use 





Queens, a four-year accredited liberal 
arts college for women, is owned and 
controlled by the synods of North Caro- 


RUBBER STAMPS|| “ 




















adc 
lina and South Carolina. Applications DATERS and NUMBERERS - : 
may now be made for the 1949-50 ses- NATIONAL SEAL WORKS rele 
sion. tior 

A Liberal Arts College for Women - 1219 E. Main Richmond, Va. 
Offering A. B. and B. 8. Dearees HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President : of | 
ZOvV 
tio1 
tut: 
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Reformation Day Theme Calls 
For Solidarity of Protestants 


Morrison, in Cleveland Festival of Faith, Urges Recall of Taylor, 
Opposition to Use of Public Funds for Support of Parochial Schools 


Cleveland 


(RNS)—tThis city’s Public Hall, 


scene of numerous champion- 


ship prize fights, the Metropolitan Opera and major political rallies, provided 
the setting for a call to Protestants to unite in defense of “the American prin- 
cipal of separation of Church and State.” 

The call was sounded by Charles Clayton Morrison, Chicago, former editor 


of The Christian Century. 


Addressing the third annual Festival of Faith, held in commemoration of 
the 431st anniversary of the Reformation, Dr. Morrison said Protestants should: 


(1) Demand the recall of Myron C. 
Taylor as ambassador to the Vatican. 

(2) Oppose attempts by the Roman 
Catholic Church ‘‘to secure public funds 
for the support of its parochial schools.” 


Diplomatic Relations Scored 


Declaring that ‘‘formal diplomatic re- 
lations with any church are contrary to 
the American Constitution,” Dr. Morri- 
son added: 


“In the ambassadorship to the Vati- 
can, the official processes of the Ameri- 
can government are interlocked with the 
official processes of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church. 

“Such an arrangement is prejudicial 
to and a curtailment of the full reli- 
gious liberty of all other churches. 
Protestant churches are compelled to 
pursue their work in the shadow and 
against the prestige created by the 
special privilege accorded to this par- 
ticular church. As Protestants we 
should arouse ourselves to demand its 
abrogation.”’ 


Funds for Parochial Schools 


Turning to alleged attempts of the 
Catholic Church to obtain public funds 
for its parochial schools, Dr. Morrison 
said: 

“The church is under no illusion that 
it can gain this ultimate objective by 
an outright attack upon the Constitu- 
tion. So it undertakes to achieve it in 
roundabout ways. 

“One was to secure free textbooks 
for the pupils of parochial schools by 
use of tax funds. Another was to se- 
cure free bus transportation to its 
schools by means of tax funds. 

“But the most promising strategy 
adopted by the Roman Catholic Church 
was to cooperate with Protestants in the 
released-time plan for religious educa- 
tion. The Supreme Court in the spring 
of this year held that this union of civil 
government and the institutional func- 
tioning of the churches was unconsti- 
tutional. 

“This ruling was the most momentous 
and far reaching deliverance of the 
court on the meaning of separation of 
church and state since the federal gov- 





ernment was established. 

“It dashed the hopes of the hierarchy 
to wear down the Constitution by the 
strategy of securing one decision after 
another favorable to Roman Catholic 
claims. The court, having removed the 
barrier from free textbooks and bus 
transportation, now says to the Roman 
Catholic Church, ‘Thus far but no far- 
ther.’ ”’ 


Need Protestant Solidarity 


In conclusion, Dr. Morrison asserted 
that ‘‘only by the achievement of its 
own solidarity can Protestantism fulfill 
the glorious promise of the fathers of 
the Reformation from whose hands we 
received the torch of liberty and every 
man’s dignity before God. 

“Today,” he said, “‘we must lift up 
that sacred torch that it may lighten 
the now darkened pathway to the city 
of God.” 


N. Y. Legislation Seeks After- 
Hours Use of School Buildings 


New York (RNS)—-Legislation to 
permit use of school buildings in New 
York State after regular hours for reli- 
gious education may be introduced at 
the next session of the legislature, and a 
companion bill brought before the New 
York City Council, it was learned here. 

Prepared under the joint authorship 
cf State Senator Joseph Parisi and Jacob 
Paul Lefkowitz, an attorney here, the 
plan would apply to all religious groups. 

Although members of the board of 
education have not yet been consulted 
regarding the proposal, Parisi said that 
civic and religious leaders have ex- 
pressed approval of the plan. 

Asserting that ‘‘religious education is 
the only secure foundation for peace in 
the world,’’ Lefkowitz said, ‘“‘the State 
has an obligation to utilize for this pur- 
pose buildings now being wasted after 
32 


95% of People Held 
Believing in God; 
Only 5% Fear Hell 


54% Polled Do Not Let Their 
Religion Interfere With Business 


Do the American People Believe In 
God? Do the American People Live by 
Their Religion? Do the American Peo- 
ple Believe In Hell? These questions 
and the answers from a Public Opinion 
Institute poll appear in the November 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Ninety-five per cent believe in God 
but only 52 per cent believe in hell, 
and only 5 per cent have any fear, not 
to say expectation, of going there. Fif- 
ty-four per cent do not permit religious 
beliefs to interfere with their political 
convictions and business. 

The report, entitled “God and the 
American People,” is written by Lin- 
coln Barnett. In order to insure a broad 
and non-denominational interpretation 
of the survey returns, they were pre- 
sented for analysis to three noted theo- 
logians: Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of 
applied Christianity at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Simon Greenberg, profes- 
sor of homiletics and acting provost of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary; and 
George B. Ford, formerly Catholic ad- 
viser at Columbia University, now rec- 
tor of Corpus Christi Church, in New 
York City. 

Nearly three-quarters of the Ameri- 
can people do not consciously connect 
religion with their adult judgments of 
right and wrong, according to the find- 
ings. 


His Ideas Must Be God’s 


“Since the American believes himself 
to be good, he feels that he does not 
need to worry about God, now, today; 
his ideas of right and wrong must be 
God’s ideas too. So when at last he 
meets God as Judge, God will judge his 
case by the old comfortable standards 
he has always enjoyed,” is the author’s 
deduction from the answers. “‘The over- 
whelming majority of people view hell 
as a repository for others only.” 

The separation which Americans erect 
between their religious convictions and 
their worldly affairs was revealed by 
the question: ‘‘Would you say your re- 
ligious beliefs have any effect on your 
ideas on politics and business.” 

To this, 54 per cent said ‘‘No”’; 39 
per cent said ‘‘Yes’’; and 7 per cent 
didn’t know or didn’t answer. 
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Mr. Barnett sees ‘“‘a profound gulf 
between America’s avowed ethical stan- 
dards and the observable realities of 
national life. What may be more alarm- 
ing,’’ he says, “is the gap between what 
Americans THINK they do and what 
they DO do. The extent of this national 
schizophrenia is made perfectly clear 
by the paradox that (1) eight out of 
ten Americans think that most of 
America’s problems would be solved by 
absolute adherence to the law of love, 
and (2) eight out of ten Americans 
think they themselves obey the law of 
love. Thus someone is at fault.’’ 


Niebuhr, Ford and Greenberg agreed 
that the basic impression they derived 
was one of national self-satisfaction. 
“The American,” they observe, “indi- 
vidually and collectively, has an easy 
conscience. Involved in foreign hostili- 
ties, torn by social hysterias, imperiled 
by the dissolution of his family life, his 
plunder of national resources and the 
menace of atomic war, the American 
clings to his good opinion of himself.”’ 

Among the ultimate causes of Amer- 
ica’s easy conscience, Dr. Niebuhr finds, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


one of the most pernicious is the tol- 
erance with which modern Christianity 
has permitted men to confuse their own 
partial and _ relative standards of 
brotherhood and justice with the tran- 
scendent ideal of love. So long as they 
faii to see the heights that soar above 
their highest efforts, they will judge 
themselves by their own attainments 
aud claim that their highest is the 
highest. The very keystone of Chris- 
tian ethics, he says, is the uneasy con- 
science which points past all approxi- 
mations of human love to the Cross, the 
supreme symbol of self-denying love in 
history. (See cover.) 


Chinese General Assembly 
Hears Wartime Record Praised 


Shanghai (RNS)—Chinese Christians 
were highly praised for their record 
during the war years at the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Christ 
in China meeting in full session at Soo- 
chow for the first time since 1937. 

The meeting was attended by 150 
delegates representing synods from all 
parts of China, national Christian or- 





Women in the Church 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





NE of the most interesting smaller 

sectional discussions at the Am- 

sterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches was concerned with 
the place of women in the church. Sev- 
eral noteworthy facts emerged in this 
discussion. One was that the modern 
liberal-democratic society undoubtedly 
has given a larger place in its life to 
women than has the church in that same 
society. 


Whatever we may say about the Chris- 
tian basis of democracy we must humbly 
admit (those of us who are Christian) 
that the religious community is much 
more tardy than the secular community 
in granting equal rights to women. 
Equality between the sexes must be re- 
garded primarily as a secular achieve- 
ment. 


It is also apparent that the more 
sacramental the religion and the more 
priestly the church, the greater is the 
difficulty for women, One very shrewd 


bishop from Sweden remarked that 
though Scriptural authority is some- 
times used to restrict the place of 


women in the church, it was rather in- 
teresting that most churches did not ob- 
ject to women speaking in the church 
(a practice which St. Paul prohibited) ; 
but did object to their serving at the 
altar (about which St. Paul said noth- 
ing). 

The contrast between the rights of 
women in the church and in civil society 
is much more obvious in continental 
Europe than it is with us. This is due 
to the fact that women are actually even 
more active in politics than they are in 


this country; but have a much more in- 
ferior position in the church. 

Christian women of the continent, 
who are interested in advancing the 
status of women in the church, are in- 
clined to place their primary emphasis 
upon the right of women to be ordained. 
American women have not been as in- 
terested in the right of ordination, pos- 
sibly because they do not feel nearly as 
frustrated as the women of the conti- 
nent. The great women’s organizations 
in all American denominations, and 
their influence particularly in the mis- 
sionary activities of the church, are 
practically unknown upon the continent. 

This does not mean that the problem 
of ordination for women ought not to 
be considered seriously in this country 
as well as in Europe. The continental 
women may well be right in suggesting 
that our lack of interest in the problem 
derives from the fact that the position 
of women in our churches is an inferior 
one, but not so inferior as to arouse the 
resentment which it does on the conti- 
nent, 

Two events of special interest pre- 
ceded the discussion in Amsterdam. One 
was that the Lambeth conference of 
Anglican bishops disavowed the policy 
of the Bishop of Hong Kong, who had 
ordained a Chinese woman evangelist. 
The other was that the Danish parlia- 
ment had made the ordination of women 
permissive in the Danish State Church. 
In Denmark this step was taken, not so 
much because the church women de- 
manded it, but because a powerful 
women’s movement in the nation did.— 
(Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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ganizations, and fifteen cooperating mis. 
sions. 

Moderator C. C. Chen, pastor of the 
largest church in Amoy, emphasized 
that the church not only ‘maintained 
its life and witness’? despite the stregg 
of war, but also opened three new mis- 
sion areas—in Kweichow, Yunnan, and 
among tribal peoples in Southwest 
China. 

Visitors from the United States and 
Canada echoed Chen’s praise, among 
them American Ambassador Leighton 
Stuart. Addressing the Assembly in 
the Chinese language, the Ambassador 
paid tribute to the perseverance and 
courage of the country’s Christians in 
wartime. 


Three New Synods 


Highlight of the opening meeting of 
the Assembly was the reception into the 
church of three new synods—one in 
Kianghuai, representing churches 
around Hsuchowfu with a membership 
of 30,000; a second representing 
Chinese churches in Malaya; and a third 
representing churches in Central China. 

The three new groups bring the total 
membership of the church of Christ in 
China to nearly 200,000. 

Ambassador Stuart told the General 
Assembly that his ideal for China is a 
synthesis of complete political democ- 
racy with a just economic system. 

He called upon Christians ‘“‘to go for- 
ward in hope with God’s help so that 
China can attain real democracy with 
freedom and justice for all.” 

“Every Christian is also a_ citizen 
with political responsibility and can 
only exercise this responsibility if he 
has a strong Christian faith in the fu- 
ture,” he said. 


RADIO 








R. B, PURDUM 


President R. B. Purdum of Davis and 
Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va., will be 
the speaker over the radio on the cur- 
rent ‘Presbyterian Laymen Speak” 
series during the week of November 14. 
At times varying with local arrange 
ments, Dr. Purdum will speak on “Lay 
Evangelism.”’ 
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Tomorrow Depends . 


been fearfully out of joint, and 
today we face a new epoch in 
human history. The America which erx- 
isted when I entered college is gone for- 
ever. Forces operating in the world at 
large have impelled the United States, 
unwillingly but nevertheless inescap- 
ably, into a position of dominant im- 
portance in world affairs. There has 
peen thrust upon us the responsibility 
of leadership in achieving international 
security and laying the essential foun- 
dations for world economic reconstruc- 
tion and enduring prosperity. 

Three years after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, world conditions do not present 
a pretty or reassuring picture. Crisis 
after crisis abroad, intensified arming, 
diplomatic fiascoes, talk of another war, 
uncertainty, economic bewilderment, 
fear, hunger, age-old hatreds and na- 
tional jealousies—either at home or 
abroad—these are the ghosts that walk 
the streets at noonday, and that haunt 
our uneasy dreams at night. There is 
little or no evidence that man is in- 
telligent enough to make proper use of 
the new forces which his scientific gen- 
jus has developed. General Douglas 
MacArthur has said that America’s ef- 
forts to preserve peace ‘‘have been re- 
tarded by an evil spirit of greed and 
avarice and lust for power.”’ 


i OR A DECADE the times have 


Meeting the Prophets of Gloom 


As a result of these world conditions, 
there are many who feel and say: 
“There is no hope. One more world 
conflict will bring the final catastrophe, 
and after that the mould and the fun- 
gus will take over again. All we can do 
is to ‘die game.’ ’’ Some of us, however, 
do not agree with these forecasters of 
gloom and doom. We are aware of the 
dangers, the tensions, the existing evils 
which must be recognized for what they 
are, and which must be cured. We are 
incurable optimists because we believe 
in a Sovereign God who is wise and kind 
and good, whod rules the world by na- 
tural and spiritual laws, who has a defi- 
nite plan and purpose for the world and 
for us, his selfish, stubborn, proud, and 
headstrong children. We believe that 
his will must be done, that it is possi- 
ble for us to become teachable, to know 
and to do his holy will. Whatever we 
may think about the possibility of 
changing human nature, we know that 
it is possible to gain a new point of 
view and to change human behavior. 

This is not the first time that men 
have traveled along a dangerous road. 
The same traffic rules regulated them 
that govern us today. The only differ- 
ence is this, that men traveled at a 
slow pace, on foot or in ox carts. If 
they had a collision, the results were not 

*President, Southwestern at Memphis. 
This article is excerpted from a recent 
convocation address at Southwestern. 


By CHARLES E. DIEHL* 
© 


fatal. Whereas if we, traveling the 
same road at eighty miles an hour, 
break the rules, we will bring about a 
major disaster. A. J. Toynbee, one of 
the world’s foremost historians, a 
deeply religious man, believes that there 
is great hope for a modern society which 
will rebuild the world on a Christian 
foundation. In an article which ap- 
peared recently in a popular magazine, 
he said: ‘“‘History warns modern man 
that nothing fails like worldly suc- 
cess.’’ 

In this article Dr. Toynbee affirms 
that patriotism has become the modern 
substitute for religion, and he adds, ‘“‘a 
very bad substitute, to my mind,” as 





DR. DIEHL: We do not agree with the 
forecasters of gloom 


he illustrates his remark by references 
to Hitler and Mussolini. ‘‘The fanati- 
cal state-worship which we take for 
granted today is a peculiarly dangerous 
form of idolatry. So is our back-ward 
looking belief that science can give the 
answers to our present problems. . 

History shows that civilizations which 
have depended on military prowess to 
survive have fallen: a soldier’s skills 
will not solve the problems victory 
brings.’’ Likewise, he feels that to ex- 
pect a political solution to be found by 
the specialists for One World of friendly 
prosperous human beings is a danger- 
ous delusion. ‘‘Man,”’ he says, ‘“‘has 
been very clever in gaining control over 
nature, but he is very backward in 
learning to control himself.’’ We can- 
not hand the problem of world unity 
over to a group of scholars or special- 
ists. The problem demands a spiritual 
change in modern man. Each of us has 


to do the job himself, beginning with 
himself. That is a disconcerting pros- 
pect, but, according to Dr. Toynbee, 
it is only by a spiritual rebirth that 
every great civilization has reached or 
can reach maturity. 


Suicide Is Not Necessary 

These are dangerous days, but it is a 
great time to be alive, and to have a 
part in helping to solve the acute prob- 
lems upon which the future of our civi- 
lization depends. We have freedom of 
will—as individuals, as societies. It is 
not necessary for Western Civilization 
to commit suicide. We can still shape 
our future for good or for evil. It de- 
pends upon our ability to replace pre- 
judice, emotion, and ignorance with 
thoughtfulness, objectivity, and knowl- 
edge, and upon our determination to 
try to live in accord with the two Great 
Commandments—to love God supremely 
and to love our neighbors as ourselves. 


In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 











After two months in ten European 
countries, including Spain, John Suth- 
erland Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian church, New York, re- 
cently said: ‘‘(The) saddest spot in Eu- 
rope with respect to religious freedom 
is Spain. . As a Protestant clergy- 
man, I would prefer preaching in 
Prague, behind the ‘iron curtain,’ than 
in any city in Spain.” 

+ * * 

Knights of Columbus assess them- 
selves 50 cents a year for a Catholic ad- 
vertising campaign, according to The 
Catholic Virginia. 

+. * « 

Brazos Presbytery in Texas, joining 
the procession of presbyteries which are 
providing camp and conference grounds 
for themselves, is out to raise $100,- 
000 in order to develop a 45-acre site at 
Livingston, 

oe * * 

Missouri Presbytery is now issuing 
Show Me, an organ of its home missions 
committee led by C. G. Gunn, who is 
the monthly paper’s editor. 

* * = 

Officials of 28 Bible institutes in the 
U. S. and Canada have organized the 
American Association of Bible _ Insti- 
tutes. Membership of the group indi- 
cates that this is a Fundamentalist fel- 
lowship. A standard curriculum has 
been agreed upon. 

o * * 

Harry G. Goodykoontz, Presbyterian 
director of student work, has written a 
highly interesting account of his sum- 


“ mer’s travels to several Kuropean meet- 


ings for student leaders, 
The Presbyterian Student. 


It appears in 
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In Britain the Word Is 


once dared to say before—that I 
For many 
years it has been my regular habit to 
consume food, not only in considerable 
quantities, but in great variety as well. 
It must be admitted—for I do not wish 
to overdo the role of expert—that at 
first my parents exercised a controlling 
influence over me so that I could not 
well be called a free agent in the mat- 
ter either of quantity or of variety of 
food consumed by me. But ever since 
those early years, which seem now so 
remote, until about six years ago, I 
was one of a great number of experts 
in the consumption of food, who, with 
the money we earned, or were supposed 
to have earned, were able to command 
the services ofthe producers of food all 
over the world, telling them 
should like to have for breakfast, and 
expecting them, up 'to the limits of their 
ability, and of our means to pay, to pro- 
duce what we wanted. And, to do them 
justice, it must he added that they met 
our wishes very well. 


‘ T LAST I can say—as I have never 


write as an expert. 


what we 


Rationing Enters 

Early in the war rationing began to 
play a dominant part in what we had 
considered to be a private concern, our 
feeding of ourselves. We knew of 
course that it had to be. And so, when 
Lord Woolton told us to eat more po- 
tatoes we ate more potatoes, until there 
were not any potatoes left to eat. And 
when the British Press unanimously ex- 
tolled the carrot, we ate carrots like 
anything. But that must have proved 
to be a mistake, for we were not encour- 
aged to do it 

Powdered America, said 
Lord Woolton, were in no way inferior 
to eggs in the more familiar form, the 
only difference was that they were not 
egg-shaped. So more and more we made 
use of powdered eggs, until the present 
government would not let us 
them, except “on points.”” And we did 
not argue when we told we had 
always been accustomed to use too much 
sugar, and that we could, as Lord Wool- 
ton said, taste the tea better without it. 
Nor did we argue about the beneficial 
effect of reducing our consumption of 
meat. Milk was rather a blow, but pow- 
dered skim milk, formerly reserved for 
the feeding of pigs in the Middle West, 
could be made to serve very well—and 
what did we want with cream anyway, 
or indeed with any fats? 

In those days, although we were ex- 
perts, we deferred to boards of techni- 
cal advisers who also called themselves 
experts, because we knew it was the 
thing to do. We had to win the war, 
and those so-called experts were simply 
people appointed to make the best of 
the situation, and to help distribute the 
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*Minister, 
England. 


Holly Lane, Erdington, 


By W. 8. FERRIE* 
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scarcity. We knew that, 
ferred to them. 


and we de- 


Postwar Differences 


Rationing today does not mean the 
same thing. With the war over, great 
stocks of the world’s supplies are once 
more available. It is true that in Burma 
through bad management the Japanese 
have given a set-back to the production 
of rice. And there are other local cir- 
cumstances that have interfered with 
the production of one commodity or an- 
other. But there has never been sny 
justification for speaking of a world 
focd shortage, unless you were thinking 
in terms of what food production ought 
to be in order to achieve a universally 
higher standard of living than the world 
had ever known. Vast supplies are wait- 
ing for us. And the means of trans- 
porting them ara now available—re- 
dundant shipping on and open 
ocean highways. 

Rationing continues, 
severe than ever it But it no 
longer means the same thing. Then, it 
was a method of distributing the scar- 
city, so that everybody might get some. 
Now, it is a method of securing that no- 
body gets too much. For the lack to- 
As a nation, the Chan- 
cellor says, we are “living on tick.’’?’ We 
are not selling as much as we are buy- 
ing. Therefore I am restricted for this 
week in the matter of cheese to that 
little piece I contemplate on the table 
as I write. Or I would be restricted to 
it if I had not had a pound from Ire- 
land last week and had not bought a 
cheese, mysteriously off the ration, 
fresh from Normandy. Similarly I may 
not buy Danish bacon, because the 
Danes want too much for it. That is 
not my opinion but the opinion of those 
responsible for the New Rationing. As 
a matter of fact, I do not want bacon 
very much, else I might have that from 
Ireland too. 

How else should a nation live if not 
on ‘tick’? when all its productive ef- 
forts have been concentrated for some 
years on the business of war? And if 
our creditors are eager to grant us 
tick that means that our credit is good, 
and they have a confident expectation 
of getting what they want in return in 
the not too distant future. It is quite 
simply absurd to imagine we can turn 
suddenly from buying more than we 
are selling to selling more than we are 
buying. And to prevent all of us citi- 
zens, all experts in food consumption, 
from buying what the world is willing 
to sell us, just as long as it is willing 
to sell, seems as unjustifiable frustra- 
tion. At any rate, that is what Ration- 
ing means today, and it is not what it 
meant six years ago. 


free 
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Food 


I have a special claim to be an expert 
in that I have always bought my own 
rations. Without being in a position 
to refer to statistics, I am inclined to 
think that rationing tends to waste, 
You buy what you see, whether you need 
it or not, just because ‘‘you never 
know.” The things I have in my larder 
would astonish Mr. Strachey. Besides, 
you eat when you may. There are plenty 
of opportunities for eating. One meal 
in a restaurant may supply you with the 
equivalent, or nearly the equivalent, of 
a week’s ration of cooking fat, or meat, 
of cheese, or of butter. The psycho- 
logical effect of rationing is that you 
make the most of such opportunities 
when they occur, regardless of need. 
And “British Restaurants’’ supply good 
food cheaply, so that it would be a 
shame to pass them by, even though you 
think you could have cooked the food 
much better at home. Only, if you want 
some cakes at a British restaurant you 
cannot have them unless you purchase 
a whole meal. Purchase the meal then, 
which you do not want, for the sake of 
the cakes, which you do. There is a 
ease for investigation here. How much 
waste is caused by rationing? 

Certainly, one other effect of it must 
be taken into account. Homes are no 
longer what they were. People with a 
tradition of hospitality, who regarded it 
almost as a fundamental Christian vir- 
tue, as in parts of Scotland, could tell 
us something about this. Who can as- 
sess the loss when over a period of years 
friends scarcely dare admit their friends 
to their homes, because there is no tea, 
and little bread or cakes? Of course 
we can meet in a British Restaurant, 
but it is not quite the same thing! 
Nor can one do any baking at home on 
the scanty rations of sugar and fat. 
The only remedy is for all the family to 
have dinner and tea elsewhere five or 
six days of the week, and keep the ra- 
tions for the weekend. 


Its Day Is Done 


That, from a national point of view, 
is not saving. And it brings to light 
one final conclusion, namely this, that 
what saving results from the New Ra- 
tioning of food is at the expense of those 
who cannot afford to feed themselves 
outside—the elderly, the lonely, whose 
scanty income has been steadily losing 
value, who could once have fed them- 
selves at home on half the cost the 
caterers charge, if they had been al- 
lowed to get the stuff! It is at their 
expense and at the expense of the con- 
scientious housewife who still abhors 
extravagance, that the nation is saving 
food—if indeed there is any saving in 
the end. And that there is may by no 
means be taken for granted! 

Continue the subsidizing of food pro- 
duction. Continue the distribution of 
incomes, with or without work. Abol- 
ish rationing. 
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Christianity, Democracy in Japan 


nation, it will be difficult to make 
her a democratic one.” 

This challenging statement was made 
py Michio Kozaki of Tokyo, Japan, dur- 
ing a recent visit to the Committee for 
a Christian University in Japan, in New 
york City. Mr. Kozaki is Moderator of 
the Church of Christ in Japan, an or- 
ganization of the Protestant churches 
in that country, as well as chairman of 
the National Christian Council. 

The Japanese people today are look- 
ing for democratic, Christian leadership 
according to the minister. ‘‘Our young 
people are very pro-American. They 
feel that if we are to have a great fu- 
ture and a happy one, we must have a 
democratic country.” 

In order that the people of Japan 
soon may assume a strong democratic 
leadership of their country, a Christian 
university must be founded there to edu- 
cate the potential leaders. ‘‘In recon- 
struction, many people think only ma- 
terials are needed, but this Christian 
university is very important. Unless it 
is realized, it will be difficult to make 
Japan democratic,’’ Mr. Kozaki said. 

Although there are many Christian 
institutions in Japan, they are high 
schools and junior colleges only, and 
none have the high scholastic standard 
needed at this crucial point in history. 
None of the Christian colleges in Japan 
have departments or adequate facilities 
for the teaching of physical, natural, or 
social science, none have libraries that 
would be regarded as adequate for a col- 
lege in Europe or America, and none 
prepare for such vocations as medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, the social 
sciences, or the teaching profession 
other than in the field of English and 
other literary subjects. 

Now we must build a great interna- 
tional Christian university in Japan to 
create strong, well-balanced men and 
women—the men and women who will 
determine the future of Japan. “We 
have no doubt that if we have a super- 
ior Christian university, we can easily 
fill it with our best men and women to 
take training,’ Mr. Kozaki declared. 

“Young people throughout Japan are 


U NLESS Japan becomes a Christian 
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excited and enthusiastic about the idea 
of having a Christian university estab- 
lished there,” he said. A heartening 
after-effect of the war is that today the 
majority of Japanese youths want to go 
to Christian schools, rather than to gov- 
ernment schools. In fact, there are 
5-10 times more applicants into Japan- 
ese Christian colleges than can be ad- 
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man lives. 
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The Old and the New 


The Old Way of providing for the disabled ministers and mission- 
aries of the Church was to secure by collections, or later to include in 
the budget of the churches, money to go to needy homes—taking into 
account in distributing funds the number of years served by the min- 
ister, his relative need, the number dependent on him, and his other 
sources of support. Great care was demanded—the amount was small, 
the number of homes was large. 


The New Way is to encourage these servants of the Church to pro- 
vide, in part, for their old age before they reach it, promising that the 
Church will cooperate with them on the basis of sound business and 
actuarial experience to give them age or disability annuities based. on 
their years of service. 


The Old Way has not been abandoned—nor ean it be for those who 
retired before the New Way could effect the change. 


The New Way has proved to be wise, fair, helpful and dependable. 


Neither Way is sufficiently ministering to the needs of these homes 
in these days of high costs of living. 


Therefore your Chureh calls on you now, today to make large in- 
crease in your Joy Gift in December and a special gift to the Prior Serv- 
ice Fund of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 


A Gift Today A Legacy in Your Will 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ministerial Relief and Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building 


Wm. H. Hopper, Treasuer 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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EDITORIAL 





‘The Negro and the South’’ 


We have just read Ray Sprigle’s “I 
Was a Negro in the South for 30 Days,’’* 
and, bound in the same 54-page pamph- 
let, Hodding Carter’s ‘“‘The Other Side 
of Jim Crow.” This is an experience 
to be recommended to all our readers, 
if—. 

It is to be recommended if we can 
read Sprigle’s account and remember 
that, in his disguise as a Negro, this 
Pittsburgh reporter sought and was 
guided to some of the most intolerable 
illustrations of race injustice in the 
South; that he was not on a tour to 
discover the many evidences of improve- 
ment which offer some hope for the fu- 
ture. He was not looking for favorable 
signs. He was out to find what the in- 
stitution of segregation does to a peo- 
ple or an area. 

Again, this is recommended if, as we 
read the able reply of Hodding Carter, 
the Greenville, Miss., newspaperman, we 
do not Jet ourselves escape such facts 
as iilustrated by these: 

*Pittsburgh, Pa., Post-Gazette. 20 
cents each. 
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—in some southern towns and cities 
where there are hospital facilities with- 
out specific provision for Negroes, a 
Negro, injured and at the point of 
death, will not be admitted; 

—in many (or most) communities 
Negro schools are a disgrace; 

—every inch of Georgia’s coast is 
out-of-bounds to Negroes, etc., etc. 

Each of these men has a major pur- 
pose which he pretty well achieves. 
Sprigle insists that segregation is the 
root evil; Carter, denying that the fun- 
damental difficulty is one of “race re- 
lations,’’? shows the importance of seek- 
ing to solve the problem on the eco- 
nomic level as well as in the minds and 
hearts of men. Together, these discus- 
sions probe deep; they pull no punches. 


‘*Ministers Cannot Eat Reports’’ 

A good step toward fair play with the 
minister’s salary is being taken through- 
out the Presbyterian Church, USA. The 
Seattle General Assembly adopted an 
overture asking the moderator and 
stated clerk in every presbytery to do 
three things: 

(1) To urge church officers to review 
their pastor’s salary in the light of in- 
creased costs; 

(2) To report to presbytery what is 
done toward making proper adjust- 
ments; 

(3) To ask each presbytery to estab- 
lish a committee of laymen to study 
these reports and to consult with 
churches where further salary adjust- 
ments should be made. 

This appeals to us as sound procedure. 
In our church the Commission on the 
Minister and His Work has abundant 
authority in this regard. It is entirely 
within its province to see that calls 
which are issued provide an adequate 
salary or to guide the presbytery in oc- 
casional reviews of salaries. 

The layman in the USA church who 
insisted that the overture should be 
adopted wanted the study to go ahead 
despite the fact that another commit- 
tee was at work on the situation. Said 
he, ‘‘In the two years (since the study 
began) the cost of living has gone up 
33 per cent. Ministers cannot eat on 
unreported reports.” 


GUEST EDITORS 


Remembrance of Things Past 


‘“‘When I was in Edinburgh—’” 

‘“‘When I toured the Holy Land—”’ 

“When I was a chaplain in the 
war—”’ . 

Such phrases as these come from 
many of our pulpits Sunday after Sun- 
day as a recurrent chant. One is aware 
that to the pastor who is uttering them 
they sound like music in his ear, but 
do they sound as well to the people 
in the congregation? 

Let us admit at once that all of us 
pastors are under a continual tempta- 
tion to hark back to some great event 
in our lives which seems to us to have 
particular worth in illustrating or high- 
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lighting a point in a sermon. The great 
event in question might have been ex. 
citing, it might have contained a wealth 
of vivid illustrative material in it, it 
might still, after years, remain very 
fresh in our minds. 

Up to a certain point it is wise and 
useful for us to draw upon our own ex- 
periences as source material in our ser. 
mons. Beyond that point, however, it is 
inexpedient for us to go. The danger 
we need to guard against is that of 
imbedding ourselves in our own Dast. 
When we have so sunk ourselves in the 
past that our new experiences seem all 
pale and unimpressive in comparison 
with those of the past, we shall have 
begun to lose our hold on our per ple. 

We who were chaplains in the Second 
World War are particularly tempted to 
keep harping on old strings. The temp- 
tation to hark back to our war ex- 
periences is a natural one. Our ex- 
periences in that terrible war were vast 
and vivid. In a week we faced a larger 
number of poignant human problems 
than we should have met in a year in 
the average pastorate. We talked with 
a thousand men for every one who visits 
our study now. All the events in our 
experience were cast in an atmosphere 
and environment of motion, emergency 
and excitement, and what we ex- 
perienced in the war is still strikingly 
a part of our life. 

Nevertheless, we are wrong when we 
feel obliged to include in every sermon 
we preach some reference to what we 
saw or did in the war. We err when 
we conclude that every story we have 
to tell must be set in Scotland or Iwo 
Jima, or that the characters in the 
story must be either Arabs or GI Joes. 

Our people have a right to hear from 
us about our new experiences and in- 
sights. As far as the war is concerned, 
most of our people would like to forget 
the hardships which their sons, brothers, 
or buddies, suffered in it... . 

Of course, we chaplains are much 
more justified in recapitulating our ex- 
periences than the fellow, who, let us 
say, finds himself under a _ tyrannical 
objection each Sunday to review his 
two-month trip to Palestine. Neverthe- 
less, it should be a rule with us to limit 
drastically our references to our ex- 
periences in the chaplaincy. An oe- 
casional and appropriate reference will 
be heard with respect and profound in- 
terest by our people, but continual harp- 
ing on those experiences will drive them 
to despair. 

To allow oneself to become im- 
mobilized in the past is a deadly evil 
for the preacher. One must not per- 
mit oneself to stagnate. 

Each day must bring to us new in- 
sight into truth. Each event of our 
daily living should furnish us with new 
illustrations. The people whom we now 
serve and the activities in which we now 
participate shall provide our book of 
zood and bad examples. Life moves 
on and we must move with it.—Joseph 
Clark Dana, pastor Lake Nokomis 
church (USA), Minneapolis. From 
Monday Morning. 
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“PISTEUONTES” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“These things are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name.”’— 
John 20:31. 


great care. The Greek which he 

wrote often reveals a meaning 
which the English translation is hardly 
able to suggest. Even the grammatical 
form may be important. It is so in the 
verse translated above. Those words 
“believe” and ‘believing’? could have 
been put into the “‘aorist’”’ tense, a verb- 
form indicating a single once-and-done- 
with act; but John does not do this. In- 
stead, he uses the simple present tense 
in both instances. He does not mean 
“in order that you shall exert a single 
effort of faith,’’ or imply that one act 
of faith is enough for a lifetime. What 
he says may be paraphrased, “‘that you 
may continue to believe, and that by 
keeping on believing you may have life.” 

In one sense, faith is exercised once 
and for all. One surrenders the heart, 
one comes under the flag of Christ. It 
is this initial act of faith, without which 
one cannot begin to be a Christian, to 
which Paul refers when he says: ‘‘How 
shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed?” (Rom. 10:14.) 
There Paul uses the aorist tense, think- 
ing of faith as a first decisive act. 

But the Christian life must not end 
where it began. John says “and that 
believing ye might have life’; not be- 
lieving-once, or having-believed, but 
keeping-on-believing, believing-continu- 
ously, “*Pisteuontes” is the word, a kind 
of continuous present. 


Je uses words simply, but with 


N THE Christian life, faith is the 
gateway; but it is not that alone; 
it is the highway. Let the road.be 
blocked or washed out, let there be a 
stoppage of faith, and the Christian life 
stops. John would not encourage us to 
think that life can be sufficiently il- 
lumined by one single moment of faith, 
with nothing else of faith through life’s 
long march. Do you want to have life, 
life now, life at its divine best? Then 
believe every day. Believe in Jesus as 
the Son of God, over and over again, 
let belief in him be the very atmosphere 
of your living. 

Keep on believing in him—for for- 
giveness. How many Christians have 
laid their sins on Jesus and then tried 
to pick up the burden again! How 
many times we have all worried about 
our sins long after we have repented of 
them! Did you believe in Christ once, 
as your sin-bearer? Keep on believing. 
The Christian has no business walking 
bent under the load of his past sins. 
Life comes by faith, not by fret. 


EEP ON believing in him for 
strength. Believe in him as Son 
of God, for a merely human Christ 

will not do. Someone has said of the 
‘*heroes” of modern novels, that they 
yield to sin so readily that they cannot 
in any sense be said to be tempted. The 
highroad to destruction has few tempta- 
tions—it needs none, the travelers are 
all going the devil’s way. But if you 
climb the steep ascent of life you will be 
tempted, and sorely. Apollyon himself 
may take note of you to dispute your 
passage. What help then can you re- 
ceive from Christ? If he be only a man 
—none; only bitterness that you were 
not born as gifted as he, discouragement 
at the story of one who fought gloriously 
where you must fall. But if you have 
welcomed him as the Son of God and if 
you live daily in that faith, then you will 
know him not only as one who fought 
back the tempter on his own account; 
he is one whose strength is available 
here and now for you. “Greater is he 
that is for us than he that is against 
us,” said this same John. Belief, as a 
mere memory, is all but impotent. Be- 
lief as a daily, hourly frame of mind its 
the secret of spiritual power. 


Keep on believing in him for guid- 
ance. If your first faith was genuine, 
doubtless in the bright glow of it you 
asked him the great question: What 
wilt thou have me to do? Keep asking 
that question every day. But again, it 
is not a merely human Christ who can 
help you. As one human being, he is 
too far away and long ago, he is but one 
man and a far different man from you. 
But he is the Son of God; believe in him 
so, and you will find in him the wisdom 
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of God. For the high road and the 
humble, for the man in the place of 
power and for the child at play, his is 
the heart that understands us all, he is 
the keeper of our destiny. Believe in 
him every day. Belief as a memory is 
a pinpoint of light far passed; belief 
without ceasing is a light on every step 
of the road. 


ELIEVE in him every day, for 
B vision. Entering new country, you 
may inquire the way of a stranger 
by the roadside; and if you believe him 
you may safely proceed on your journey. 
But if you take that stranger with you, 
he may turn out to be a valuable friend. 
He can tell you about the country and 
the people, through his eyes you can see 
what had otherwise been hidden from 
you. So with Christ. This world is 
an unknown country. However many 
others have passed this way before us, 
they have not conquered the wilderness 
nor made its mazes clear to us. Believe 
in Christ every day, so much, so habit- 
ually, that you will learn to see life 
through his eyes, to become familiar 
with his explanations, to take his at- 
titudes for your own. To pass through 
the world only remembering him, always 
a longer and longer time behind you, a 
companion of one early hour, is to walk 
in loneliness. Believe in him every day 
and you shall never be alone; by faith 
from morning to morning you shall 
begin at last to comprehend the world 
with something of the infinite compas- 
sion of the Son of God. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
1858. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 

John Montgomery. Pres., Statesville, N. C. 














“The Hindu, Gandhi, has taught me more of the 
Spirit of Christ than perhaps any other man.” 
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MAM ATMA GANDHI 


by E. STANLEY JONES 
AN INTERPRETATION 


@ Out of 40 years of close association 
with the religious and political strug- 
gle in India, and out of intimate 
knowledge 
presents a resumé of India as she 
is today, as a result of Gandhi's life 
and death, and a forecast of her fu- 
ture. It is a staggering challenge to 
Christianity—a dare to Christians to 
be Christian. 


At All Bookstores .. . 


of Gandhi, Dr. 


Jones 
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CHURCH NEWS 


More Work in Town 
And Country Urged 


Report of Arkansas Synod 

Arkansas Synod is losing ground in 
small communities, Alexander Henry, 
retiring moderator, said in the church 
court’s opening sermon at Pulaski 
Heights church in Little Rock recently. 
Dr, Henry, now of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
urged that the synod’s work in cities 
where its 131 churches have the greater 
part of its 18,927 members, should not 
be lessened, but its work in small com- 
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munities should be increased, 


Last year’s average membership gain 
in the synod was four per cent, the 
speaker said. Pastors and laymen have 
the responsibility of stirring the synod 
to an expanded program, he insisted. 
Another point stressed was that many 
churches are not paying salaries high 
enough to command the services of the 
most capable pastors. Said the retiring 
moderator: 


“It has become painfully apparent 
that somewhere along the way we have 
failed as a church. We have not been 
reaching the unreached, and we have 
not been doing too good a job of mak- 
ing disciples of those whom we have 
reached. And as yet we have not faced 
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= AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Outstanding in Christian Education in the South- 
west for 99 consecutive years. 
. worthy of the church’s support. Four- 
liberal arts college, 
alumni in distinguished fields of service all over 
the world. 
rant, President. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Supporting the 
fully accredited, with 


Write for information. W. B. Guer- 








is offered each year. 


Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 


There is already a considerable enrollment for September, 1949, 
and we advise prospective students to file application now. 


An interesting competitive contest with several important awards 


For literature or information, address 


President J. R. McCain 








Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University 
sociation, etc. 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. 

RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Women, American Medical As- 
Charges average $265 per se- 


Address 


Maryville, Tennessee 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Womep 


For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 
Fulton, Missouri 


4 Presbyterian Cellege for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 

Write for catalogue and information. 
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squarely the fact of our failure... ., 
Until we have the courage and determi- 
nation to face the task which confronts 
us realistically and to use our resources 
as wisely and as effectively as we would 
in the conduct of any other kind of busi- 
ness, we cannot hope to succeed or to 
win God’s approval.’ 


Succeeding Dr. Henry as the new 
moderator was Claude D. Wardlaw, pas- 
tor of Central church, Little Rock. 
Major task of the new moderator is ap- 
pointment of a five-man committee to 
study the organization of the synod, 
looking into its financial and program 
structure in an effort to eliminate dupli- 
cation and to lead to a more efficient 
set-up. 

A committee headed by President 
John Spragins of Arkansas College will 
study the possibility of establishing a 
clinic or small hospital in North Ar- 
kansas. 

Next summer, for the first time, a 
youth caravan will tour the churches of 
the state. 


IRVINE H. WILLIAMS. 
Monticello. 


Boyce Is Moderator 
Of Snedecor Synod 


Report of Snedecor Synod 


At its recent meeting in the Brown’s 
Memorial church, Tuscaloosa, Ala., the 
Snedecor Memorial Synod elected J. H. 
M. Boyce, Houston, Texas, pastor, as 
moderator, succeeding Elder W. L. 
Dansby of Tuscaloosa, 

One of the outstanding events of the 
synod was a visitation evangelism pro- 
gram carried on during the meeting 
under the leadership of H. H. Thompson, 
the Assembly’s director of evangelism. 
All members of synod looked on this as 
a great experience. 

President Sam Burney Hay, new head 
of Stillman College, presented his plans 
for the new Stillman. Alex R. Batch- 
elor, director of Negro Work, and L. W. 
Bottoms, regional director of religious 
education for the synod also spoke. The 
synod pledged its moral and financial 
support of the Negro work program and 
Stillman College under their present 
leaders, 

Organized in August, the synodical 
organization of the Women of the 
Church had its president at the meeting 
of synod. Mrs. Wm. T. Ford of Tusca- 
loosa was presented by Miss Annie Tait 
Jenkins of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Woman’s Work. Other officers of the 
synodical are: Mrs. Moses E. James of 
New Orleans, vice-president: Mrs. H. E. 
Martin, Montgomery, Ala., secretary: 
and Mrs. Vaughn Parish, Scotlandville, 
La., treasurer, 

Bruce C. Boney, field director of the 
Program of Progress, discussed that pro- 
gram before the synod. 

MOSES E. JAMES. 

New Orleans. 
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Thornwell---A Great Name 


Continuing 75 Years of Service 


HOME AND SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
REMEMBER THORNWELL WITH A LIBERAL 
Thanksgiving Offering. 
Controlled by Synods of Georgia, Florida, South Carolina 
Malcolm A. Macdonald, President 


Box 60 


Clinton, South Carolina 
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A Family Responsibility 

IN EVERY family there is one senior member to whom the rest of 
the family looks for guidance, help, advice. In time of bereavement he 
is the person to whom they turn. This places upon him many responsi- 
bilities. 

Among other things, he should be familiar with funeral service. He 
should find out now, in advance of need, what must be done to insure a 
reverent, dignified funeral at a fair price. We will furnish such informa- 
tion without obligation. 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Dial 3-2887 Richmond, Va. 





CHANGES 


O. W. Wardlaw, French Camp and 
Huntsville, Miss., pastor, has accepted 
a call to the Magnolia, Miss., church. 

Carl May from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Office of the Chaplain, New Jersey State 
Hospital, Greystone Park, N. J. 

W. S. Beardshaw from Haines City, 
Fla., to Montgomery church, Route 3, 
Box 593, Savannah, Ga. 

T. B. McBride from Lancaster, S. C., 
to 508 N. McDuffie St., Anderson, S. C. 

Daniel B. Churton, formerly in Boon- 
ville, Mo., is now pastor of the Spring 
Valley church, Huntington, W. Va. 

Alva M. Gregg, formerly of Fayette- 
ville Presbytery, has been dismissed to 
Atlanta Presbytery in order that he may 
accept a call to the West End church, 
Atlanta. 

Conway T. Wharton, Jr., from Nat- 
chitoches, La., to 2617 Ryan Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas, where he has become as- 
sistant pastor of the First church. 

E. L. Gage from Choudrant, La., to 
Box 83, Welsh, La. 

C. B. Tomb, pastor of the Claiborne 
Avenue church, New Orleans, has aec- 
cepted a call to the Opelousas, La., 
church. 

John Steele from Bowling Green, S. 
C., to Box 556, Great Falls, §S. C. 

Douglas E. Charles, who has been 
serving the Sanford, Fla., church, left 
for mission duty in Brazil November 1. 

S. I. Nash, Central City, Ky., is now 
pastor of the Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
church. 

James Edward Graham, First church, 
Savannah, Ga., has accepted a call to 
the First church, Portsmouth, Va. 

J. K. Fleming, pastor at Hillsboro, W. 
Va., has accepted a call to the Hedge- 
ville, W. Va., group of churches effective 
Nov. 15. 

Charley B. Robinson from West Mcen- 
roe, La., to become superintendent of 
home missions and evangelism for Pine 
Bluff Presbytery. 101 Park Place, Pine 
Buff, Ark. 

John A. Bowman from Belle Haven, 
Va., to the Parkview church, Newport 
News, Va. 





The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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Prophecy in the Bible 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 14 


Amos 5:21-24; 7:10-15; Micah 4:1-4 


The Old Testament contains various 
types of literature—history, biography, 
law, Wisdom, and drama, as we have 
seen, and now prophecy. It is in the 
prophetic literature that the religion of 
the Old Testament reaches its greatest 
height. 


The Prophets 


A prophet, we recall, was not pri- 
marily one who foretold the future. As 
plainly indicated in Exodus 7:1-2, the 
word describes one who spoke for an- 
other, The Old Testament prophet was 
a man who spoke for God. 

Sometimes he spoke or wrote of the 
past. The history of the Old Testament, 
as we have seen, is really a prophetic in- 
terpretation of Israel’s history. The 
historical books, Joshua through Chron- 
icles, were included by the Hebrews 
among the Prophets, Most often the 
prophets spoke or wrote about what was 
happening in their own day. They de- 
nounced sin in high places and in low. 
Political, economic, national and inter- 
national affairs were brought under the 
searchlight of the divine truth. This led 
them in turn to speak of the future, 
usually the immediate future, of the 
coming judgment and the possibility of 
divine favor, but frequently also of the 
more distant future, of the coming 
Messiah, and of the ultimate triumph of 
divine justice. 

The earliest prophets in Israel were 
primarily men of action, like Samuel, 
the architect of the Hebrew monarchy, 
or Nathan, who convicted David of sin 
in his relations ‘with Bathsheba, or 
Elijah, who destroyed the prophets of 
Baal, or Elisha, who placed Jehu upon 
the throne of Israel. But in the eighth 
century B. C. a new kind of prophet ap- 
peared in Israel, one who was primarily 
a preacher, one who proclaimed God’s 
message and then reduced it to writing 
for the benefit of future generations. 


The Prophet Amos 


First of this new line of prophets, and 
one of the greatest of them all, was 
Amos, He was a shepherd and dresser 
of sycamore trees (a very lowly occupa- 
tion) who left his flocks to deliver the 
message which came to him from God. 
He delivered the five addresses which 
are summarized for us in the book which 
bears his name, in Bethel, the religious 
capital of Israel, the northern kingdom, 
during the reign of Jeroboam II. Israel, 
at the time, was at the height of its 
prosperity, greater prosperity certainly 


than it had enjoyed since the days of 
David and Solomon, To the ordinary 
observer it seemed that the land was 
flourishing politically, economically, and 
religiously. The borders of the kingdom 
had been extended on every side, trade 
had developed, great fortunes had been 
amassed, the temples were crowded with 
worshippers. Under such circumstances 
Amos appeared at Bethel and startled 
the nation with a series of messages that 
reverberated among the hills like thun- 
der-claps. 

In his first address (summarized in 
chapters 1-2) he pictured God as a great 
lion about to spring in judgment upon 
the surrounding nations and finally upon 
Israel because of their inhumanity to 
their fellowman: ‘Thus saith Jehovah: 
for three transgressions of Israel, yea, 
for four, [I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof, because they have 
sold the righteous for silver and the 
needy for a pair of shoes’ (2:6). 

In his second address (summarized in 
chapter 3) he pointed out that Israel 
had enjoyed greater privileges than 
other nations, and that her judgment 
therefore must be equally severe, ‘‘You 
only have I known of all the families of 
the earth; therefore I will visit upon 
you all of your iniquities” (3:2). 

In his third address (summarized in 
chapter 4) Amos stressed the hopeless~ 
ness of the situation: the well-to-do 
women, who set the tone of Israel’s so- 
ciety, lived only for the animal pleas- 
ures of life; the church only confirmed 
the people in their sins; God’s provi- 
dence had failed to induce the people to 
return to him, ‘‘Therefore ... prepare to 
meet thy God, O Israel’ (3:12). 

In the fourth message the prophet 
pronounced a lamentation over the na- 
tion as a whole (5:1-17), then pro- 
nounced a special woe upon those who 
desired the day of Jehovah (5:18-24), 
and a second woe upon those who were 
economically at ease in the nation. Our 
first Scripture passage is taken from 
this particular section. 


1. Amos Denounces the Religionists 


In the day of universal lamentation 
which lies ahead the fortunes of one 
group, says Amos, will be particularly 
lamentable—those who are looking for- 
ward with such eagerness to the ‘‘day 
of Jehovah,” i, e., the day when God 
would intervene in world affairs to 
establish the reign of righteousness. 
The nearest equivalent in our day is 
“the second coming of Christ.”” Amos 
is speaking of the religious people, the 
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most religious people; at least those who 
were regarded as the most religious peo- 
ple of their time. The second coming 
of Christ, he says in effect, will not be 
for you a day of vindication, but rather 
a day of judgment. It is as if a man 
did flee from a lion and a bear met him, 
or as if he jumped out of the frying pan 
into the fire (5:18-20). 

There follows a tremendous indict- 
ment of their religious services. To ap- 
preciate the significance of this indict- 
ment we have to remember that it is the 
ostensible worship of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, the kind of worship which was 
instituted in the Mosaic law that is so 
bitterly denounced. it is just as though 
God would say to us: “I hate your 
church services, and I will take no de- 
light in your evangelistic crusades. Yea, 
though you offer me your services and 
give me richly of your means, I will not 
accept them; neither will 1 regard the 
petitions of your lips. Take away the 
noise of your hymns for I will not hear 
the melody of your organs.”’ 

Why was Israel’s worship worthless 
in the sight of God? It all comes out in 
the last clause: “Let justice (Revised 
Version) roll down as waters and right- 
eousness as an everflowing (Revised 
Version margin) stream.” In Amos’ 
time the religious shrines were crowded 
with people who thought they were 
pleasing God with their magnificent 
ritual, who observed the forms of re- 
ligion but not its reality, A man can- 
not truly worship God unless he is ac- 
tively interested in securing justice for 
the poor and oppressed, and a square 
deal (righteousness) for all elements of 
the population, A religion that does 
not lead to right relations with one’s 
fellowmen is utterly abhorrent to al- 
mighty God. That was the message of 
Amos and it was the message of the 
great prophets of Israel as well (cf. 
Hosea 6:6; Micah 6:6-8; Isaiah 1:10- 
17). It was also the message of Jesus 
—with one important difference. Amos 
teaches that religious people who are 
unconcerned about social justice bring 
judgment upon themselves and upon 
their nation in this life; Jesus says that 
such neglect seals our fate in the life to 
come (Mt. 5:23-26; Luke 16:19ff; 
Matthew 25:31ff). 

“Let justice roll down as waters and 
righteousness an an everflowing stream’”’ 
—are these words of the great prophet 
applicable to us? Read the words of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights: 


“Vital to the integrity of the individ- 
ual and to the stability of a democratic 
society is the right of each individual 
to physical freedom, to security against 
illegal violence, and to fair, orderly legal 
process. Most Americans enjoy this 
right, but it is not yet secure for all. 
Too many of our people still live under 
the harrowing fear of violence or death 
at the hands of a mob or of brutal treat- 
ment by police officers. Many fear en- 
tanglement with the law because of the 
knowledge that the justice rendered in 
some courts is not equal for all persons. 
In a few areas the freedom to move 
about and choose one’s job is endan- 
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gered by attempts to hold workers in 
peonage or other forms of involuntary 
servitude. . . . It is still possible for a 
mob to abduct and murder a person in 
some sections of the country with al- 
most certain assurance of escaping 
punishment for the crime. The decade 
from 1936 through 1946 saw at least 43 
lynchings. No persons received the 
death penalty and the majority of the 
guilty persons were not even prosecuted. 
The communities in which lynchings 
occur tend to condone the crime... . We 
must also report... violent physical at- 
tacks by police officers on members of 
minority groups, the use of third degree 
methods to extort confessions and bru- 
tality against prisoners. ...In one place 
the brunt of illegal police activity may 
fall on suspected vagrants, in another on 
union organizers, and in another on un- 
popular racial or religious minorities, 
such as Negroes, Mexicans, or Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. . . . In addition to the treat- 
ment experienced by the weak. and 
friendless person at the hands of police 
officers, he sometimes finds that the 
judicial process itself does not give him 
full and equal justice. This may appear 
in unfair and perfunctory trials or in 
fines and prison sentences that are 
heavier than those imposed on other 
members of the community guilty of the 
same offenses. ... The use of the fee 
system in many communities—where 
court officials are paid in whole or in 
part from the fines levied—also some- 
times stimulates arbitrary arrests and 
encourages unjust convictions. . , . Slav- 
ery was abolished in this country nearly 
a century ago, and in its traditional form 
has disappeared. But the temptation to 
force poor and defenceless persons, by 
one device or another, into a condition 
of virtual slavery still exists. ...” 





And the report goes on to detail limi- 
tations on the rights of citizens, dis- 
criminations in the right to employment, 
to good housing and to health, and much 
more besides, Southern people in gen- 
eral have objected to attempts of the 
Federal Government to insure civil 
rights to all elements of its population. 
They have the greater obligation to 
labor for the establishment of funda- 
mental human rights within their own 
bounds. The prophet Amos made it 
clear for all time that no religion is ac- 
ceptable to God which does not concern 
itself with the establishment of justice 
and of righteousness. 


2. Amos Denounced as a Revolutionary 


Chapter 8 gives us the beginning of 
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Amos’ final appeal to the nation, fol- 
lowed by a significant interruption, The 
prophet begins with a series of visions 
which make it clear that judgment can 
no longer be averted. Israel’s seeming 
prosperity is built on the suffering of 
the poor—the nation will fall an easy 
prey to the growing might of Assyria 
(the Russia of Amos’ day) ‘and I 
(Jehovah) will rise against the house 
of Jeroboam with the sword.” 


When Amos spoke these words 
Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, could no 
longer restrain himself. He was the 
king’s chaplain, the king’s pastor, we 
would say, and the people whom Amos 
denounced were the members of his con- 
gregation. Possibly he felt that his job 
was at stake: he must denounce Amos, 
or he would be held responsible. More 
likely he was sincere. The people whom 
Amos held responsible for the coming 
revolution were religious people who 
supported the church, and contributed 
to the community chest, they were good 
parents and “good citizens.””’ His own 
interests had become so identified with 
theirs that he saw things through their 
eyes. Of course there was suffering, 
lack of decent housing, opportunities for 
recreation and health, denial of civil 
rights and the like, but not to the ex- 
tent that Amos had imagined and for 
most of it the poor were themselves re- 
sponsible. 


“O thou seer ...’”’ he said. In Amos 
day this word carried a sting. It sug- 
gested that Amos was a see-er, one who 
saw things that didn’t exist, in other 
words, a visionary, ‘‘not practical.’’ ‘‘O 
thou seer,” he said, “run on back to 
Judah (the Southern kingdom-——Amos’ 
own land) and earn your living there, 
but don’t come any more to Bethel, for 
this is the king’s sanctuary and the 
king’s court.’’ Again Amaziah is seek- 
ing to discredit the prophet before the 
people. He suggests that Amos is be- 
ing paid for his attack on the interests, 
and that he will find this kind of preach- 
ing more profitable in Judah than in 
Israel. 


Meanwhile Amaziah has_ reported 
Amos to the king: ‘‘Amos has conspired 
against thee in the midst of the house 
of Israel; the land is not able to bear 
all his words. For thus Amos saith, 
Jeroboam shall die by the sword and 
Israel shall be led away captive out of 
his land.’”’” This was a distorted report. 
Amos had predicted the captivity, but 
he had not conspired against Jeroboam 
and had said nothing about his death. 
We do not need, however, to accuse 
Amaziah of conscious deceit. No doubt 
he really thought that Amos was a 
revolutionary, inciting the people to re- 
volt (in our day he would have de- 
nounced him as a communist). It 
wouldn’t do to leave him at large. ‘‘The 
land is not able to bear all his words.” 
In other words lock him up, or run him 
out of the country. He had an idea that 
Amos would not wait for the police, that 





he would flee before they arrived. 
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But Amos was not to be intimidated, 
He answered Amaziah and said: “I wag 
no (professional) prophet, neither was 
I a prophet’s son (i. e., trained in the 
prophetic school), I was a herdsman and 
a dresser of sycamore trees (a poor man, 
who could barely make his living) and 
Jehovah took me while I was following 
my flock and said unto me, Go, prophesy 
(deliver my message) unto my people 
Israel. You tell me that I am not to 
speak of the danger that lies in store 
for Israel, I tell you that you yourself 
will live to see it and all that you hold 
dear will be lost in the holocaust.” 

Amos seems to speak harshly, but like 
Jesus (Mt. 23:37-39) he was only trying 
to awaken Israel, and especially men 
like Amaziah who might have changed 
the policies of the nation, to the inevi- 
table results of a one-sided prosperity 
that ignored the interests of the masses. 

A generation later the blow fell, just 
as he had predicted. 


The Lesson For Today 


In Amos’ day it was the Assyrians, 
the cruelest nation in ancient times, that 
brought the judgment. In our day it 
may be Communism. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, a Republican, seems to 
think so. He said recently: ‘The 
Russians are not smart enough to have 
singlehandedly created the Communists 
of Europe. Europe’s chronic ills, over- 
population, maldistribution of goods and 
wealth, the failure of the educated 
classes to provide leadership, the selfish- 
ness of its wealthy—these are the facts 
which create Communists. . . . Funda- 
mentally we face a political, a human, 
challenge.” The eighth Lambeth Con- 
gress (representing the Anglican, our 
Episcopal communion) seems to agree. 
At its recent meeting in London the con- 
ferees declared: ‘Marxian Communism 
is contrary to Christian faith and prac- 
tice, for it denies the existence of God, 
revelation and a future life; it treats the 
individual man as a means and not an 
end; it encourages class warfare. ... But 
the headway made by Communism is in 
itself a judgment of church and society, 
for in many minds Communism has re- 
placed the church as the challenger of 
oppression and poverty. The church’s 
best rebuttal is to be a fearless witness 
against political, social and economic in- 
justice.”” That I think is a statement 
that Amos would have endorsed. 

The prophets of Israel foresaw the in- 
evitable judgment upon all social in- 
equity in the nation; they also foresaw 
the inevitable triumph of right. The 
passage from Micah is an example. We 
do not have space to comment on it 
here, but note carefully, Micah (and the 
rest of the prophets would agree) fore- 
saw the victory of righteousness, justice 
and peace in this world (not merely the 
world to come), but also that this vic- 
tory would come only when God’s reign 
had been accepted by the nations of the 
earth. This is the goal toward which 
we must continue to strive. 
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BOOK NOTES 


REAL LIVING TAKES TIME. By 
Hazen G. Werner. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
Nashville and New York. 1948. 184 
pages. $2.00. 

A collection of fifteen sermon essays 
with “catchy” titles designed to show 
Christian people how to live more hap- 
pily and effectively. Each chapter is 
filled with pertinent illustrations drawn 
from wide and various sources. In- 
deed, the illustrations seem almost to 
tumble over each other at times. If 
these ‘‘discussions’’ were not originally 
preached as sermons they could have 
been, though the sermon skeleton has 
now been skillfully removed. As it is, 
the book is pointed to laymen rather 
than to preachers, but preachers will 
fnd in it many sermon suggestions 
abundantly illustrated. 

STUART R. OGLESBY. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





MORE THAN WE ARE. By Mar- 
gueritte Harmon Bro. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 140 pages. $1.50. 

Here is a most excellent and deeply 
satisfying book on an old, old subject. 
Moreover, it manages to be both pro- 
found and practical at the same time. 
The title is not an obvious one, but the 
author’s choice and purpose are clear 
when she says in her opening para- 
graphs, ‘Of course we long to be more 
than we are because we are more than 
we are. . . We feel stymied because 
we have a power we are not releasing. 
We are a power.” 

Then she asks, ‘‘How shall we get at 
this power within?’’ Her answer is: 
Through the practice and cultivation of 
prayer. The use of prayer she makes 
sound not only exciting and dynamic, 
but what is more important—available 
to all. She discusses the place, time 
and the mood of prayer. 

Her approach to these elements is far 
from stereotyped. She shows how we 
can change ourselves, our conduct and 
our character through sincere applica- 
tions of the laws of prayer life. To 
those who would pray and pray more 
effectively here is a book that will an- 
swer their need. Numerous authors 
have written on this subject, but none 
more successfully than Margueritte Bro. 
This reviewer rates this book as ‘“‘tops.”’’ 

DOUGLAS SUMMERS BROWN. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 
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ready! Write today. Baker Book 
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MOLLER PIPE ORGAN, 2-manual in good 
condition, now in use at every service. 
Enlarged church requires that we buy 
larger organ. Will sell reasonably if buyer 
will assume cost of moving and setting 
up in new location. This organ should 
give smaller church long and useful serv- 
ice. Write or phone James C. Harper, 
First Presbyterian Church, Lenoir, N. C. 
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That God has revealed Himself to man; that the Bible clearly teaches what man is to believe concerning 
God, and what duty God requires of man; that the eternal Word became incarnate in Jesus Christ, who is 
the Way and the Truth and the Liie. 


Our Presbyterian Colleges 


Seek to guide youth into a knowledge of the laws of God in the natural world and also in the realm of the 
spirit, and to fashion their affections and their wills in harmony with those laws. The State has practically 
said to its schools, “You shall not teach religion.” The Church’s Colleges will not fail in their God-given task. 


A World-wide, Age-long Need 


William James, the author of The Varieties of Religious Experience, years ago declared: “We and God have 
business with each other; and in opening ourselves to His influence our deepest destiny is fulfilled. The 
universe, at those parts of it which our personal being constitutes, takes a turn genuinely for the worse 
or for the better in proportion as each of us fulfills or evades God’s demands.” 


Have you noted in the daily papers, magazines and books how many men and women are today declar- 


ing, sometimes in crude language, their belief that the only hope of our anxious and troubled world is to 
know and to do the will of God? 


The Contribution of the Christian College 


Woodrow Wilson said: “I would be afraid to go forward if I did not believe that there lay at the foundation 
of all our schooling the incomparable, the unimpeachable Word of God.” 


These teachers of the Bible in our Colleges are working at those foundations. They are co-operating with 
the other professors to develop men and women of character, who will be able to teach others also in the 
*homes, the churches and the schools and the various groups of the social order. 


Your Help Needed 


Pray for these teachers in our Colleges. Encourage 
them in their work. Support the institutions that 
make possible their priceless contribution to the 
Church and to the world. 
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